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REGISTERS OF THE 
COMPANY. 

(Continued from p. 412.) 

Primo die Julij [1590]. — Jo. Wolfe. Entred 
unto him for his copye to prynte a booke inty- 
tuled Englandes Mourninge gowne, §c. . vj*. 

[On the 18th May preceding, W. Wright entered The 
Wedding Garment, which we may presume was a poem 
on some dis tinguishe 1 marria We have already seen 


the death of Sir F. Waisingham lamented on 27th April; 
and Camden informs us (Kennett, ii. in the 


THE STATIONERS’ 


560), that 
same year died the Earls of Warwick and Shrewsbury, 
Lord Wentworth, and Sir James Croftes. Prob ably this 
Mourning Gown was a poem upon the lif» and services of 
one or more of them. In 1590 came out Robert Greene 
Mourning Garment, and in 1602-3, Henry Chettle, the 
bookseller and dramatist, pu! blished E gla nd’s Mourning 
Garment, on the demise of Queen E lizabet 


4 July.— Wm. Wrighte. Entred to him for 
his copie a ballad intituled Blewe starche and 
potinge stiches, ve. vj’. 

[A satirical ballad on the setting of ruffs by ladies, 
am d upon the employment of a starch coloured blue, and 

“poting ” or poking sticks for the purpose. Blue starch 
seems to have come into fashion before 1583, when Philip 
Stubbes published his Anatomy of Abuses. In the be- 
ginning of the reign of James I. it had been superseded 
by yellow starch, which Mrs, Turner was, on her execu- 
tion, in 1613 accused of inventing, but which had really 
been employed some years earlier. } 
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| neere Holbourne Bridge, 
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23 July—Edward Venge. Entred unto him, 
&e. A ballad intytuled Betwene ould Jack a napes 
and yonge Jack a Napes, §c. ‘ vj? 

27 Julij.— Thoms Nelson. Entred for his 
copie a ballad intitled A moste excellent Dittye 
made uppon sundrye strange thinges which 
latelie happened, and on sundrye horrible 
lately committed, &c.. . » 2 6 2 


have 

crymes 

vj‘. 

[ Stow, who often particularises matters of the kind, 

is silent as to any such strange events and crimes about 
this period. ] 


Entred unto him for 


xxix Julij.—John Wolfe. 
Colledge of Sorbonne 


his Copie a Letter Srom the 
in Parris to the Pope. Together with the 
confession of the pillers of the holly‘l 


cerlen Epigrams, §c. . . . «© «© « 


generall 
and 
vj" 


Rio? 


A lost politico-religious publication, as far as we are 


aware, | 


Wm. Wrighte. Entred for his copie &c. A 
sonnett made upon the good successe which Mounser 
de la Novee lately obteigned in Picherdye, in the 
Srenche kinge’s behalfe pontr Mer xitij Ensiens of 
men sent from the Prince of Parma to aide the ve - 
belles of the Leau we, GO. 2 © © vj* 

[The names, and especially the word “ League, ” seem 
to have not a little puzzled the Clerk at Stationers’ 
Hall. We know nothing of such a sonnet. } 

Ult? die Julij.—Richard Jones. Entred for 
his Copie, under thandes of doctor Wood and the 
Wardens, a comodie of the plesant and statelie 
morrall of The Three Lordes of London vj’. 

[In 1584 Robert Ward had published a drama called 
The Three Ladies of London, purporting to have been 
written by R. W. (i.e. Robert Wilson, the famous come- 
dian), but perhaps really the, work of Paul Buck, an 
actor, whose name is printed at the end of the piece. 
Its popularity on the stage and from the press was great; 
and in 1590 Robert Wilson did actually write a “ stately 
Morall” of The Three Lordes and Three Ladies of London, 
as a second part of the earlier production, but, like most 
apparently not with the same success. It 
R. Jones, at the Rose and Crowne, 
1590,” as is the piece above 
entered. It was one of the last productions of its class, 
all the characters being allegorical or symbolical imper- 
sonations, Of The Three Ladies of London, there was a 
re-impression in 1592, but its part, though a 
better play, never came to a second edition. The Pro- 
logue was spoken by the City of London, and the author, 
as we may conclude, acted the part of the Clown, Sim- 
plicity. ] 

Tho. Nelson. Entred for his copie &c. a dittye 
of The Fight upon the Seas, the 4 of June last, in 
the Straytes of Jubraltare betwene the George and 
the Thomas Bonaventure and viii Gallies with three 


. } 
secona 


Sregate So 


[Of this fight we believe there is no other record: the 
same may be said of the next entry. We shall have oc- 
casion hereafter to notice a fight of very much the same 
kind in 1591.) 

v*? die Augusti—Wim. Wrighte. Entered for 
his copie, &e. A ballad made upon the late fight at 
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the sea hetwene 2 ships of Dunkerke and a small 
ship of 10 Tunne, apperteyneinge to the Erle o 
Cumberland, the 26 of July, 15690... e vj*. 
Augusti. — Edw. White. E ntred for his copie, 
&e. A Ballad of Richard Ferry’s cominge to Bris- 
towe on the Third of Auguste, 1590 . . . vj‘ 
This memorandum is partly explained by the next. } 
Henrye Carre. Entred for his copie, &c. A 
Ballad of the Joyful Entertainement of the 
Wherry and iij Wherrymen, viz. Richard Ferrys, 
Andrewe Hilles, and Willm. Thomas, by the Maior, 
Aldermen, and Citizens of Bristoll, 4 Auguste, 
1590. . ° ee @ s « Ue 
[ These dew watermen (like John Taylor, the Water 
Poet , afterwards) had probably undertaken to row in a 
wherry from London to Bristol, and having accomplished 
their feat (wherries were then very unlike the ticklish 
out-riggers now in use on the Thames) were joyfully 
welcomed after their perilous voyage by the mayor and 
corporation of the latter city. ] 


xiiij die Augusti.— Richard Jones. Entred 
unto him for his copye, The Twooe commicall 


Discourses of Tomberlein, the Cithian Shepparde, 
under the handes of Mr. Abraham Hartewell and 
the Wardens. . . .. . o + Wy 

[in the words “two comical Seen of Tomber- 
lein,’ we might hardly detect the famous C hristopher 
Marlowe's two plays upon the story of Tamerlane, or 
ramburlaine, as he spelt it, which were published by 
Richard Jones in 1590. The Rev. Mr. Dyce refers to, 
but does not quote, the preceding entry, which, in fact, is 
the earliest date at which we hear of anything by Mar- 
lowe, and therefore deserves especial notice. The words 
of the original title-page are, Tamburlaine the Great, 
who from a Scythian Shephearde, by his rare and wonder- 
full Conquests, became a most puissant and mightye Mon- 
argue. Both parts were frequently reprinted between 
1590 and 1606. It is to be observed that when Jones 
first printed the two dramas, he omitted all the comic por 
tions, which he ventured to call, “fond and frivolous 
gestures,” but which had been inserted by Marlowe to 
relieve the weight of the performance. It was, as far as 
we can learn, the earliest piece in blank-verse ever repre- 
sented on a public stage. } 

Thomas Scarlett. Entred for his copie, &c. A 
Balladd upon the Desperat Life of one Andr. 
Cannon. . vj*. 

Thomas Sc arlett. Item, another allowed unto 
him for his copie, A Merye newe Jeste of a Wife 
that threst her Husband with a Flealle, §c. . vj". 

{Thrashing is spelt threshing in our earliest writers, 
more consistently with its etymology. This jest has 
survived in prose, though not in verse; but sometimes 
cudgel is substituted for flail. Part of the story of the 
old farce of Jom Tiler and his Wife is founded upon it. ] 

18 Augusti.— Thoms Gubbins, Thoms New- 
man. The Life of Longe Megg of Westminster, Se. 

vj‘. 

[This tract has come down to us in a comparatively 
modern reprint London, 1635, 4to; and of late years, 
1816, — it has been included in a collection of such curi- 
ous publications. “Long Meg” is mentioned, in com- 
pany with another heroine, or virago, of the same de- 
scription, in N. Field’s Amends for Ladies, 1618, Act II. 
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Se. 1; and from another passage in the same excellent 
comedy, we find that Long Meg had herself 
to a play at the Fortune Theatre, when Fe« 


given name 
simple says, 


“Faith, | have a great mind to see Long Megg and th 
Ship at the Fortune.” Perhaps she was there repre. 


sented as on shipboard. } 

xx° die Augusti.—-Henr. Carre. Entred for his 
copie, &e. A pleasant Dyttye Dialogue wise be- 
tweene Tarlton's Ghost and Robyn Good Fellowe. 





[This must have been a very interesting publication 
in connection with Shakespeare’s Puck, as well as with 
the famous old comedian Tarlton, who died very soon 
after our great dramatist is supposed to have come to 
London. The following, from a MS. of the tithe, would 
appear to have sofme reference to this “ditty dialogue- 
wise”: — 

“When Tarlton talk’d with Robin Good, 
Not Robin Hood I mean, 
Things were not then so understood 
As now they are, 1 ween: 
Things are all gone from bad to worse 
Since Tarlton said, oy 
The last line refers to the actor’s exclamation on one oe- 
casion when a horse (the famous Banks’s) told him his 
character: see Tarlton’s Jests, p. 22, edit. Shakesp. Soc.] 

W™ Wrighte. Entred for his copie to prynte 4 
Sonnet betweene a Souldior and his Love, gc. vj‘ 

xxv° Augusti.— Edward Aggas, John Wolf, 
Allowed for their copie, &c. Certen Tragicall 
Cases conteyninge Lv Histories with their severall 
Declamations, both accusative and defensive, written 
in Frenche by Alexander Vanderbush, alias Sylven, 
translated into Englishe by E. A. . . «© «© Yih 

[A very remarkable entry, of which no notice has ever 
been taken, although it may be said to bear immediately 
upon The Merchant of Venice. In 1596, Anthony Man- 
day, under the name of Lazarus Piot, published The 
Orator, handling a Hundred several Discourses, professing 
that it was a translation from the French of Alexander 
Silvayn; but we see above that “ 55 histories, with their 
several declamations,” had been registered at Stationers’ 
Hall in 1590, as having been translated by E. A. (forsan 
Edward Alide) from the French, not of A. Silvayn, but 
of A. Vanderbush, alias Sylven. Probably the Deela- 
mation of the Jew, and the Christian’s Answer were in 
cluded in the “55 histories”; and if so, 159) was, most 
likely, anterior to the writing and production of Shake- 
speare’s Merchant of Venice; whereas 1596, when Mun- 
day published The Orator, handling a Hundred several 
Discourses, was no doubt posterior to the bringing out of 
the play. Our notion is, that Munday availed himself of 
E. A.’s version entered in 1590, and in 1596 added to it 
forty-five new histories or discourses, in order to complete 
the hundred. Munday was a poet, living mainlv by his 
not over-scrupulous pen; and as on this occasion he used 
the pseudo-nome of Lazarus Piot, he may have run the 
risk of borrowing, without acknowledgment, whatever 
E. A. had translated six years before. 

J. Payne CoLrier. 


Gramercy, horse! 


THE BATTLE OF WORCESTER. 
If there be one event in history of which we 
appear to have a full and circumstantial account, 
it is of the flight of Charles after the battle. 
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Clarendon's Narrative is clear and circumstantial ; 
it was, he says, written from information c 
nie ited to him by the king himself soon after the 


ymmu- 


event; it was collected from daily conversation 
with Lord Wilmot, and subsequently from fre- 
quent ¢ mferences with many who had “ acted 
several parts towards the escape”... ‘so that 


there is nothing in the whole relation the verity 
of which can justly be suspected.” Clarendon’s 
account is, in all entials, confirmed by the 
Boscobel Tracts. It | is indeed somewhat brief, 
after the king left Heale; but the Jracts give no 
more particulars. And for Lord Wilmot’s jour- 
ney from Heale into Sussex, in search of a vessel 
to transport the king into France, and from Wil- 
mot and the king’s progress from and before the y 
reached Hambledon till the *y arrived in the neig 
“wae od of Brighton, where he embarked, we 
have the interesting narrative of Col. Gounter 
It appears, from all these accounts, that the king 
never once passed eastward of a line drawn, say 
from Birmingham to Bridp rt ; 
time farther north on his journey from Bridport 
to Brighton, than Salisbury Plain. How is this 
statement to be reconciled with the following 
petition presented to the king ~~ 166 2, aS appears 
by Calendar of State Pape rs (p. ¢ 23) ef —_——- . 


nor was at any 


* Mary, daughter of Thos. Gibson, of nt ipley 
rey. For recompence for the fidelity of hersel 
father; after Worcester fight, his Majesty came to the 
‘Talbot,’ her father’s house, then full of soldiers sent to 
search for him, when her father persuaded the Captair 
that he was a nephew of his from Cambridge, 
ducted him by cross roads the next morning; he was 
imprisoned three months on suspicion; and had the fact 
beeu proved, he, and she also, had been put to a misera- 
ble death.” 

No one can doubt that a petition, presented to 
the king himself, in 1662, must have been sub- 
stantially true; yet, how is the fact to which it 
refers to be reconciled with the narratives on 
which we have hitherto relied. I can only sup- 
pose, that while Wilmot was gone from Heale in 
search of a vessel, and he was many days absent, 
circumstances suggested to the king that he might, 


in his disguise, find security in London and 
better chance of escape by some of the vel 
ships: that he made the attempt, and got as fa 


as Ripley; but was alarmed at the increasing 
difficulties, and thence returned, pro bably to Ham- 
bledon, near which we first again meet with him. 
The fact is curious, and some of your readers 
may be able to strengthen or corroborate my 
conjecture r. B. ¢ 


SHAKSPEARIANA 


Set up Rest.—It has struck me as being rath« 
strange that our forefathers, when they got the 
game of Primero from Spain, did not render 
echar el resto literally, “Put or lay down the 
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rest.” I believe th re On Was, that 
the phrase set up rest already, but in 
sense, and so they frugally made it doub 
duty. Steevens then was not altog wrong 
in his derivation of this phra 

As to Sancho’s figurative language, Quiero « 
envite, y echese el resto de cortesia, | find it is ren- 
dered by Jarvis, “Ta cept ih vite } nd 
throw aside the rest of the compliment;” and I 
pre ume that Motteux and Smollett have made no 
better tempt. L would advis future trans- 
lator to render it after this fashion: 


your challenge, so down with the dust of courtesy, 
which would give the meaning in the argot of the 
pocorn day. 

It is rather curious that Clemencin has no note 
on the passage. Either then the Spaniards them- 
elves do not understand this expression, or they 
understand it so well that it requires no explan 
tion 








In anoth r place I have given Pistol’s Italian 
couplet in 2nd Henry IV. th - 
‘Se Fortuna me 
Lo sperato me contenta.’ 
I think Ben (substantive) and not Lo was the 


Luos. AKEIGHTLEY 


‘ressida, Act II] 


word omitte d by the p inter. 


*‘PLaAnTAGE,” Troilus and ¢ 
Sc. 2. — 
« As true as steel, as plantage to the moon.’ 
The remarks by J. San on the names of herbs 
and vegetables ending in -age (2 S. xii. 316), 
induced me to turn to Walker, who I find’ recog- 
“ nlantage,” and defines it “ an hi rb.” The 
great water-plantain (Alisma plantago) was es- 
teemed by the old specific 
for the cure of the “ moon,” or madness, in dogs, 
and persons bitten by them; and it seems more 
probable that Shakspeare had in mind this popu- 
lar superstition, than that he alluded to the moon's 
supposed influence on vegetation, for which he 
must have coined the word. The only two edi- 
tions of the play at my comman 1 at this moment, 
give the latter interpretation. U. OG &. 


nises 


pharmacologists as 


‘Patocxe” Hamlet, Act III. Se. This word 
has sadly puzzled the commentators, and no very 
satisfactory light has been thrown on it. But IJ 
was struck ay with a note Lg Bunsen’s Egypt's 
Place, § c. (vol. iv. p. 228, . 1860,) expl ining 
that the Patai ‘koi, or mis-sh; < en gods of Pheenicia 
—rude, ugly, dwarfish figures—are still per- 
petuated in the Italian vocabulary : — 








“ This word Pataikoi has enjoyed 
present « it R 
impression, i illed ‘un P. 








Now -— exactly explains aml doggerel : 
his mind dwelling on the contrast between his 
uncle ro ‘his father —“ Hyperion to a Satyr” 


and he says—this realm, deprived of Jove, there 
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now reigns here a very debased image of a god, 
a mere Patacco. 

It is easy to understand that the printer could 
make nothing of the word, and substituted or 
mistook ¢ for 7, making Patokie into Paiocke. 

Epen Warwick. 


Birmingham. 


Sack (2™ S. xii. 287.) — I was somewhat sur- 
prised by the Note on “Sack” in “N. & Q.,” since 
my | father, who was curious in wines, commonly 
had some in his cellar, a pint bottle of which was 
often introduced on festive occasions, and, to my 
taste, is perhaps the most agreeable wine of which 
[ ever partook. It is pale amber cclour, slightly 
oleaginous, but not like a cordial; rather sweet, 
and with a very pleasant and peculiar vinous 
flavour and considerable “ body.” 

[ cannot remember where he procured it, but 
if I mistake not I have several times seen it ad- 
vertised in wine merchant's catalogues. ‘Thus it 
was not only a “living word in the last century,” 
as stated by your correspondent Unepa, but is 
still a “ living” thing. M. F. 


PILGRIMAGES IN 1614. 
When I was lately looking over the title-deeds 
of the Carthusian Priory of Mount Grace in 
Cleveland in the North Riding of Yorkshire, I 
met with a document, of which I send you a copy. 
It is a writ by the Commissioners for Causes 
Ecclesiastical within the province of York, di- 
rected against pilgrimages to Lady Chapel, about 
half a mile above the Priory of Mount Grace, and 
is curious as showing to what a late date (1614) 
these pilgrimages extended, and also as appa- 
rently containing the actual signatures of the 
Commissioners. The first signature is that of 
Tobias Matthew, Archbishop of York, and the 
second that of John Thornborough, Bishop of 
Bristol, and also Dean of York,—a dignity he 
was allowed to hold in commendam with his 


bishopric. I have not ascertained the history of 
the other persons whose signatures follow. 
“Whereas it is informed that diverse and sundry 


superstitious and papishlie affected persons, have fre- 
quented and still do frequent (in manner of pilgrimage) 
to repair unto a certain chapel or hermitage, near unto 
the late dissolved monastery of Mount Grace, in Cleveland, 
of the of York, especially upon the Lady’s and 
other saints’ eves, and certain other set and appointed 
times by the people of that country observed and noted. 
At which place and times, the said persons flocking to- 
gether, do observe and practise divers superstitious and 
papishe ceremo and have certain unlawful conven- 
ticles for the acting and performing of sundry such 
papish, idle, and superstitious pilgrimage and like vani- 


diocese 


nies, 


ties. And forasmuch as these persons that do repair 
thither, come secretly and closely, and for the most part 
in the night time, whose names are not known certainly, 


the rather for that some of them are thought to come from 
far; Therefore to meet with the delinquents in that 
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| . o.2 
| kind, and to take away that superstitious use, and meet- 


ing not to be tolerated, We do in the King Majesty’s 
name, and by virtue of his highness’ commission for 
causes ecclesiastical within the province of York to us 
and others directed, to will and command you, that you 
or one of you, not omitting for any liberty, priv ilege, or 
exemption, do attach and apprehend, or cause to be ap- 
prehended, not only all and every such person and per- 
sons as have frequented the said pilgrimage, but also all 
and every such person and persons, as you or any of you 
shall take, at the said chapel.or hermitage at any time 
hereafter, and to set down their names, surnames and 
qualities, and other circumstance which may tend to the 
sifting out of the cause and purpose of their coming 
thither. And upon their apprehension, to bring the 2m forth- 
with before us, or else take them, bound with good sureties, 
in the sum of 50/. a year to his Majesty's use, to be and 
person lly appear before us, or three or more of us his Ma- 
jesty’s said Commissioners, whereof one to be of the Quo- 
rum, at the city of York, in the consistory place of the Lord 
Archbishop his grace there within the cathedral church 
of St. Peter, upon the next general session or high com- 
mission court then to be held and kept after their appre- 
hension; then and there to make personal answer unto 
such matters as at their coming shall be obverted against 
them, and upon their appearance not to depart without 
licence first obtained of the said Commissioners or three 
of them. Willing and commanding all and singular his 
Majesty’s justices “of peace, Majesty’s sheriff, bailiffs, con- 
stables, and all other his Majesty’s officers and loving 
subjects within the province of York, to be aiding and 
assisting to, you in the execution hereof, fail you not 
hereof as vou will answer the contrary at your peril. 
Given ‘at York under his Majesty’s signet used in this 
behalf the first day of September, anno 1614 
“Tostas EBoRACENS. 
Jo. BrisTou. 
Geo CHAWORTHE, 
W. Incram. 
“PuineAs Hopson. H: Bankes. H. Swixpurn.” 
“To all and singular his Majesty’s Justices of Peace, 
Majesty’s Sheriff, Bailiffs and Constables, and to 
all other his Majesty's officers and loving subjects 
within the province of York, and namely to W" 
Blansherd, his Majesty’s Messenger, and to his 
deputy or deputies. 
* CLARKE.” 


D. B. 





Minor Notes. 

Cuurca Extension. — From a leading article 
in The Times of this day (Nov. 21st), it seems to 
be highly probable that the Report of the Com- 
missioners upon the subject of “ Church Exten- 
sion” will be carried into effect ; and it is equally 
probable that a removal, or demolition of some of 
the city churches, will take place. 

I would, through your pages, call the attention of 
the respective officers of any churches which may 
be pulled down to a provision for the safe keep- 
ing of the registers of such churches, by a trans- 
mission to the care of the Registrar-General, or 
clergy of some adjoining parish. At the same I 
would suggest, that some steps should be taken for 
the preservation of the monumental remains and 
inscriptions which may be removed. Their value 
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to a large number of your readers and supporters | vices were commuted for payments, which, in course of 


— genealogists, antiquaries, and topographers — is | 


will not occupy your space 
with further remarks. Indeed the subject is one 
if considerable importance to the public in 
general. G. 


so evident, that I 


Quier.— Amongst the verses of Mr. Proctor, 
under the pseudonym of Barry Cornwall, is a 
fragment commencing as follows : — 

* All things which live and are, love quiet hours : — 
Sometimes indeed ihe waves, caught up by storms, 
Kiss heaven and murmur; but they straight retire: 
Sometimes a star drops; sometimes heaven itself 
Grows dark, and loses its celestial blue: 

’Tis but a moment — thus doth man , 

Rise on the wing of fear, or grow love-mad; 

But sinks, at last, to earth, and dreams in quiet.” 

Probably Mr. Proctor never saw'the works of 
Prudentius, the most distinguished of the Latin 
poets of Christianity, whom Bentley correctly 
styles at once “ the Horace and the Virgil of the 
Christians.” But the coincidence is remarkable 
between the foregoing lines and the following 
passage in the Psychomachia of this early author, 
who wrote in the fourth century : 

“Pax plenum virtutis opus: pax summa laborum: 

Pax belli exacti pretium est, pretiumque pericli. 

Sidera pace vigent; consistant terrea pace, 

Nil placitum sine pace Deo,” ete. — v. 769. 





Augustin, in his Civiius Dei, has a similar pas- 
sage on the law of peace : — 

“ Pacis intentione bella geruntur; unde pacem, constat, 
belli esse finem. 

J. Emerson ‘TENNENT. 

Bett Inscription. — 

“July 26 [ 
Jesus Bell, at ifeild, knockt in peices by a Presbite- 
rean Pewterer, who was ye cheife Officer for demolishing 
of yt Cathedrall. About ye Bell was this Inscription :— 

‘lam ye Bell of Jesus, and Edward is our King; 
St Thomas Heywood first caused me to ringe.’ 
D ary of Sir William Du; dale, ed. by William 
Hamper, F’.S.A., 4to. 1827, p. 99.” 
K. P. D.E. 

Fevpar System. —I hope the following extract 
from one of the volumes of my Diary, which I 
have kept since the} year 1825, showing the 
feudal system as it existed in the county of Dur- 
ham, and the change from personal services to 


2). This day was ye faire Beil called 


652 
Lick 





money rents, may not be uninteresting to some of 
3 ’ fo} 


the readers of “N. & Q.”: — 

“In every principal manor the Bishop of Durham had 
his courthouse and his hall, the residence of the steward, 
or, when the demesnes were leased, of the principal 
tenant; and the hospitality of the bishop’s various resi- 
dences was provided for by the reservation of stipulated 
quantities of corn, oats, and barley, which the villains and 
cotters were to carry to any of the manor-houses which 
the bishop ordered. The services of the tenants were 
sufficiently oppressive; but the several parcels leased out 
under monied rents indicate the progress of a new system, 
under which the most burthensome of the personal ser- 
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time, came to bear no proportion to the real value of the 
tenures.” 

In confirmation of the burthensome services of 
the tenants, I may refer to the Rev. John Webb's 
abstract illustrations, glossary, and index of a 
Roll of the Household Expenses of Richard de 
Swinfield, Bishop of Hereford, during part of the 
years 1289 and 1290, in which the burthens of 
the feudal system appears, if I may be pardoned 
the expression, in all their glory. ‘This is a valu- 
able, if not the most valuable of the Camden Society 
publications. It gives us a thordugh view of the 
state of the Catholic Church in the thirteenth 


century, and of society generally in that period, 


and a complete view of the inner and outer life of 
a monastery. 

I beg to thank Mr. Webb through your columns 
for his Abstract and Illustrations of Bish yp de 
Swin fie ld’s Roll of Household Expenses. The 
perusal of the volume has given me unmixed 
pleasure, and much valuable information, and I 
may add, without affectation, delight. 

Fra. Mewsurn. 

Larchfield, Darlington. 


Tur “ Custom” at Danomey. —I send you a 
cutting lately taken from the Zines, and copied 
originally from the Birmingham Daily Post. 1 
have previously seen it stated that a great trench 
is made in which the blood forms a kind of pond. 
This royal misereant is the one,who keeps up a 
female army : 

“Tue ‘Custom’ at DAnomey. — Another of those 
diabolical massacres, which are a stigma on civilization, 





was about to be carried into effect at Dahomey. The 
cannibal king was going to have another ‘ grand custom.’ 
his sacrifice is to celebrate the new yam season, and the 


preparations were to have been of the most complete 
character. All the principal natives and traders at Lagos 
had received invitations to be present to witness the 
ceremony of cutting off the heads of about 2,000 human 
beings. From this it would appear that the protest lately 
made against such acts of barbarism by the British 
Government, through the late Mr. Consul Foote, has had 
no effect on the King of Dahomev; and the general 
opinion appears to be that, until ‘ His Majesty’ is dis- 
posed of by summary or other means, this reign of terror 
will not abate. The cultivation of the country around 
Dahomey down to the very seaboard was neglected in 
consequence of the observance of these cruelties. Hunting 
parties had been sent out to capture from neighbouring 
tribes the unhappy victims for the sacrifice.” — Birming- 
ham Daily Post. 





S. F. CresweE.. 
The School, Tonbridge, Kent. 


Anotner Last Worr in Encrann. — The fol- 
lowing paragraph is now going the round of the 
papers. How is it to be explained ? — 

“A few days since the keeper on the Forest Hall 
estate, High Ongar, found a young wolf in a rabbit-trap 
set to catch vermin. The animal had been seen several 
times by some boys who were keeping sheep, and it had 
followed them about the fields. It was about six months 
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i weiched 18 Ib., but nobody appears to know how 
if g t ung wolf implies old 
nd the question is, where are they ?4 Pro- 
ly the t is 1 1c; and the very humane 
f which followed the boys, but did not hurt 

n, will turn out to have been a hungry dog. 
B. H.C. 
P.S.—Si writi t ve, the rumour has 
n reviv vords: “ The inhabitants 
I i ! prised by the appearance 

hi ilies nee ‘ wolf cubs.” 

LADY I ROFESSORS Ladi who were Profes- 
or on whom degrees were conferred, —Wyt- 

h, jlu the \ of the learned scholar. 
J. M. 

Aucries 
LNONYMOUS Who is the author of the fol- 
¢ work ? — 

\ 1 i ral Part Europe and the 
a I . Letters from an English Gen 

\ ties, & md Edit. Lond 
W. Bri > at t West end of St. Paul’s 
va i C. Etheringtor ! ite the Black 

swa Vol ; 

W.S. 
\NONYMOUS - Who is author of Observations 
effect of T] fricad Represe niations with 
spe to dieligwwo l Morals In reply to 
La hM Sy Bath, 1804. R. Ineuis. 


Arms or Cortez Anp unis Wives. —I should 


be very much obliged to any one of your corre- 
pondents w would inform me of the armorial 
bearing: Hernando Cortez, the conqueror of 
Mexico; and of either, or both, of his wives? 
Che first was Catalina Xuares, of a family from 
Granad rh nd, Dojia Juana de Zujiga, 
laughte ff the second Count of Aguilar, and 
niece of t Duke de Bejar. R.S 


CHair. — 
f your learned readers, please 
it is the law on a question which 
n. Has an incumbent a right 
to take the chair at a meeting of the inhabitants 
convened on matters exclusively relating to the 

to another who has been 
to take it? If the incumbent 
has the right appertaini to his office, does it 
[ shall be 
authority on the 
point Fra. Mewsurn. 


WIGHT TO TAKE TH! 








has re ntly 


Church, in preference 
proposed and vy 





extend to his curate in his absence ? 


obliged by a reference to an; 


absorbent 
itting-paper, first come 
GRIME. 


Biorrinc-pArer. — When did the 
materi l, now { illed bl 


into u 


Wiii1amM Bowerman, Ese Queen Elizabeth, 
in the 31st year of her reign, granted the citizens 
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of Wells a charter, and in it William Bowerman, 
Esq , is named as Recorder. He resided in W lls, 
but I can learn but little of his family, either be. 
fore or after the charter was granted. In St, 
Cuthbert’s church, Wells, there were forny rly 
memorials of Philip Mahat, M.A., and Bridget his 
wife, daughter of Andrew Bowerman, Sen., of 
Wells, Gent. Philip Mahat died 23rd Feb. 1634, 
and his wife 12th July, 1622. William Bower. 
man, son of Andrew Bowerman, died 13th April, 
1644. There is a family of the name of Bower- 
man described in Edmondson’s Heraldry as of 
Wilts and Devon: — Arms. Ermine on a bend, 
cotised sable, three boars’ heads couped or. Crest. 
A goat’s head erased or, the horns twisted, or and 
sable. Another crest: A bull’s head erased o1 
the horns twisted or and sa. 

Wm. Bowerman, the Recorder, was M.P. fo: 
Wells in 1572. His widow, Elizabeth, gave 30/. 
to the corporation of Wells, the interest to be ap- 
plied in buying coal for the use of the poor, and 
to be sold at a reasonable rate in the winter 
Dr. Thomas Godwin, Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
in 1581, married a daughter of William Bower- 
inan —the prelate being then seventy years old 








i 


This gave offence to Queen Elizabeth, who dis- 





liked unequal matches ; it having been mischiev- 
ously misrepresented to her that the lady was only 
twenty years old, whereas she was on the wrong 
side of fifty. ‘To conciliate her Majesty, the bishop 
was compelled to int a leaseeof his rich manor 
of Banwell for a term of ninety-nine years to the 
queen’s nominee. 

Any further particulars of Mr. Recorder Bow- 
rman will be most acceptable. Ina 


Burt Famiry.— Has the authorship of our 
National Anthem ever been clearly ascertained? 
By some it has been attributed toa Mr. Bull*, 
who was in some way connected with Wells. 
That a family of this name were for many 
years resident in Wells, there can be no doubt. 
Thomas Bull is noticed in the corporate records, 
20 Jan. 39 Elizabeth. William Bull was Mayor 
of Wells in 1602-3, 1612-13, and 1620-21. In 
1613 he entertained Queen Anne when she visited 
Wells. George Bull was Mayor, 1635-6. In the 
list of burgesses for 1689, the name of Henry Bull 
Elinor Bull, widow of said William Bull, 
was a benefactor to the poor burgesses of Wells, 
and gave money for an annual memorial sermon. 
This William Bull had a son of the same name, 
who went to reside at Shapwick, a few miles from 
Wells, where he died 22 Sept. 1676, having mar- 
ried Jane, eldest daughter and coheir of Henry 
Southworth, Esq., Recorder of Wells. The fa- 
mily is now, I believe, represented by Henry Bull 
Strangways, Esq., of Shapwick. The learned and 


occur®rs. 


[* See “N. & Q.” 2-4 S, x, 301, and the preceding vo- 


\ 


lumes. — Ep. 
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Bull, Bishop of St. David's, 


gas born in Wells, March 25, 1634, and died in 
170 (nv further particulars of this family will 
particularly acceptable, especially with refer- 
to the auth ship of * God save the Queen.” 
INA. 


No CATHEDRAL BUILT IN THE UNITED KincG- 


poM SINCE THE RerorMation.—In a circular 
ntly issued by the Bishop of Down, inviting 

ub criptions for the erection in Bi Itast ot a Che 
thedral for the diocese of Connor,, his Lordship 
ws: “It is a fact worthy of notice that the con- 
inplated cathedral, when completed, will be th: 

frst structure of the kind erected vither in England 
Ireland since the Reformation.” Is this state- 


ment quite correct ? And if so, why is the cathe- 


m 
il of St. Paul's (which was begun in 1675) not 
be considered as built since the Reformation ? 

BELFASTANUS. 

{nne Dryron. — Can any of your readers give 
ny information regarding Anne Bryton, au- 

thor of Richmond, 4to, 1780? This is a little 


istoral drama masque, not noticed in the 
Biographia Drumatica. At the end of the piece 
there is a list of other works by the same author 
h Triu npr of Virtue, oi the Genii of the 
Wood; Song of the Three Holy Children, &§c. Se. 

R. Ines, 








Passace iN Dumas, — Can any correspondent 
f*N. & Q.” inform me in what work of Alex- 


ler Dumas, occurs a chapter that commences 


‘Il était dix heures, trente-cinq minutes du matin, a 
ge de l'Institut. Le Louvre présentait un aspect 
le Toutes les fenctres des galéries de tableaux 

! | 
rt 


uv et il-v-avait deux Suisses (7) le fusil 





ila main, & chaque fenetre,’ 
Miiinir. 
DunrerMuine. —I am informed that there is a 
farm in Gloucestershire named Dunfermline ; and 
[wish to know what connexion there is, if any, 
between the name as there applied and the parish 
and town so named in Fifeshire, Scotland? Or 
what was the origin of the application of the 
er 


name to the English property. «Ge 
Dunfermline. 
Tos Dutrcuman in THE Lyceum Tneatre.—In 


the Lyceum Theatre a piece was being performed, 
in which the Dutch were ridiculed. “ Wha 
else,” asked one of the actors, singing, 
“What else can Johnny Dutchman do, 
But drink his grog and smoke his pipe ? 

“And burn your ships off Chatham too!” was 
the immediate rejoinder from the pit, where a 
young Hollander was chafing inwardly. Once 
more surprised by a Dutchman’s audacity, this 
time the natives nobly applauded. 

Now [ want information respecting the, name 
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of the pending whose representation the 
anecdote, said to hay surred. When did 
} ¥ 


Joun H, van Lennev 


Zeyst, near Utrecht, Oct. 7, 1861. 


Freopary or Hentrncuam.—Gough, in his Br: 
lish Topography (i. 360, ed. 1780), mentions 
amongst other MSS. relating to the county of 
Essex, which were in the possession of Holman, 








( which I am anxious to trace : — 
‘ Fedarium honoris Heveningham, held by Lord Bur- 
gh, 1597. A History of the Earls of Oxford, and es 


tracts of all their donations in the Monas n; their 
Nunnery lands 


nogham; the manner 


pedigrees, exploits Bosworth, of th 
irities, at Castle H 
paying homage there by Mr. ‘Twe 
Holman'’s MSS. were sold, it is said, some t« 
Morant, others to Rawlinson, and others to Mr 
Booth. Some of the MSS. are now in the Ash- 
burnham Collections, others were left by Raw- 
linson to the Bodleian. of your 
readers may know where the MS. in questi n now 
is, or may be able to make some suggestion which 
» me to find it. Is it known into whose 
ie Booth papers passed? Or who M: 
was, or when he died ? L.A. M 


Perhaps some 


Ifedingham Castle. 


Wire or Sir Dennis Gaupen: Poo. PARK. — 
G. S. 8S. will feel obliged for the name to the fol- 
lowing arms: Chequey argent and sable, two 
chevronells or; borne by the wife of Sir Dennis 
Gauden, Knt., time of Charles II.? And for the 
locality of “ Pool Park, co. Derby,” said by Lodge 
(Peerage of Ireland, iv. fol. 221) to be the seat of 
Sir Robert Needham, time of Charles I? H 
‘cannot find such a place in Derbyshire, and is 
therefore disposed to believe the wrong county 
has been given. 

Knockholt House, Kent. 


Joun Grirrin Grirrin, M.P. for Andover 
(county of Herts) in 23 Geo. II., and following 
parliaments (“N. & Q,,” 2° §, xi. 249.) What 
were his arms? Who did he marry? Are any 
descendants of bis name now living? Was he of 
Welsh descent ? Erte. 


Hurters.—In the AZercuris Politicus for Au- 
gust, 1657, appears the following : — 


“ From Foy, in Cornwall, August 21 
“ Here hath (for certain) been a late strange appari- 
tion. It was an apparition of Hurlers (as they are called 
in t ind they were seen by many about 
Loss Castle, in a field of standing corn. They were in- 
numerable, and in white apparel, marching over the ear 
of corn; at last, they hurled themselves into the sea. 
“ Some of the spectators went afterwards into the field, 


t} 


$s country 


* Mr. John Booth, of Barnard’s Inn, attorney-at-law, 
and a member of the Society of Antiquaries. He died 
Jan. 10, 1757, aged sixty-three, and was buried in Isling- 
ton churchyard. — Ep. | 








_SOTES 


corn, contrary to their expectation, no 


and found the 
whit damnified. 

Such a curious entry, in a scarce periodical, 
may be thought worthy of a place in “N. & Q.” 
Any explanation of the appearance described 
would probably be interesting to your readers. 

Watter C, Mercarre. 

Epping. 

“Have anp Uss.’— Can any one of your 
readers inform me where I can find a short arti- 
cle with the title, “ Haveand Use”? It appeared, 
[ think, in one of Messrs. Chambers’s publica- 
tions, or in Household Words, about five or six 
years since. D. 


Lampeta Decrees. — The Times of the 13th 
Nov. an: ounce | the grant of the degree of D.D. 
to the Rev. A. J. Carver, M.A., Master of Dul- 
wich College, by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
but savs, confirmed by Letters Patent under the 
Great Seal. \\ hat means the confirmation thereof, 
or of what necessity, when it is well known that 
the Archbishops of Canterbury have long exercised 


the power of granting degrees? « 8. E. G. 


Lopewisx vAN Gruritauizen, STADTHOLDER 

Hoxnztanp, at THE Court or Epwarp LV. — 

I read in the Literary Gazette for the year 1834, 
p- 420, that in the Society of Antiquaries — 

“ A portion was read of a communication from Sir Fred. 
Madden, being an account from a document in the British 
Museum of the sojourn in England of Gruthuse, or Grut- 
huysen, who, when King Edward the Fourth was ob- 
liged to fly from England in 1470, received and enter- 
tained that monarch at the Hague for some time; and 
Edward, on his reaccession to the throne, showed his 
gratitude by treating his benefactor with great honour 
ind kindness in England.” 

According to Wagenaar, Vaderlandsche Historie, 
vol. iv. p. 117 (2nd ed. 1770), the honour con- 
ferred upon this Louis, Lord of Gruithuizen and 
Stadtholder of Holland, consisted in his being 
created Earl of W inchester r, and further, in the 
permission to carry the arms of England in one 
of the corners of his shield. This occurred in 
November, 1472. My authority cites Act. Publ. 
Angl. tom. v. P. ut. p. 25. 

Hendrik van Borselen, who, as Warwick's suc- 
cessful antagonist in Normandy, had routed his 
troops, burnt part of his ships, and brought up 
ten of his men-of-war to Zealand, was appointed 
Edward's counsellor and chamberlain, whilst some 
privileges were bestowed upon Veere, in Walche- 
ren, the place of his abode. 

A copy of the document in the British Museum, 
or, if this be too long, of Sir F. Madden’s commu- 
nication, would be acceptable to your old corre- 
spondent Joun H. van Lenner. 

Manpadt House, near Haarlem. 

Epwarp Merton's Travets (2™ §. xii. 88.)— 
Can any of your numerous correspondents inform 
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me if these Travels have ever been translated 
into English, or have ever appeared in an English 
dress?* Is there still a family of } 
and is anything known of the E Cmeees Me Jton 
mentioned by M. van Lenner ? 

lenri vAN Lavy, 


ltons living, 


The College, Cheltenham. 
PassaGe 1n Pinpar. —I want the reference to 
a classical quotation, I think from Pindar, which 
runs: “ Words which have a meaning for the 
wise, but need an interpreter to the multitude.” 


I have searched through a considerable portion of 


Pindar without finding it, but still believe it to be 
in Pindar, Wicuiam Fraser, D.C.L. 
Alton Vicarage, Staffordshire. 


Proper Names. — The origin of the following 
names is requested: Blathwayt, Cordock, Lam- 
miman, Ticklepenny, Tutty, Welfett. 
these are in Mr. Lower’s new work. 


P. R. 


Tue Rey. Mr. Putrem.— The following par- 
ticulars are given in the Gentleman's Magazine 
(1753), vol. xxiii. p. 444: — 

“ Dublin, Aug. 25 [1753]. The Rev. Mr. Pullein, of 
Trinity College, iatel v prese nted the Princess of Wales 
with an hygrometer, for showing the moistness and dry- 
ness of the air, of a new contrivance. Tho’ its dimensions 
are not larger than a chamber clock, it has a motion of 
above 20 feet.” 

Is anything else known of this Mr. Pullein, 
whose name I cannot find in the Dublin Univer- 
sity Calendar ? ‘Tobias Pullen (or Pullein) was 
elected a Fellow of Trinity College in 1671; he 
was consecrated Bishop of Cloyne in 1694, and 
translated to the see of Dromore in the following 
year. Perhaps they were father and son? Arch- 
deacon Cotton, in his Fasti Ecclesia Hihernice, 
refers to seven or eight clergymen of the name. 

Anuma. 

Rosert Scuumann.—In what year was the 
Faust music by this composer written? It is 
among the Werke eine Opuszahl, and is incomplete. 
I am anxious to know whether the continuation 
and completion of this opera were interrupted 
by his confinement in the maison-de-santé, and 
death. It is a pity that Robert Schumann's 
works are not more cultivated among English 
musicians. Many of them are of immense gran- 
deur. I believe his First Symphony in B flat 
(with the wonderful scherzo), Concerto in A for 
Pianoforte and Orchestra, and a few other works, 
have been performed in London; including, if I 
mistake not, the superb Pianoforte Quintett in 
E flat, which contains the Funeral March. But 
there remains untried a vast tield, both of vocal 
and instrumental works, which would repay with 
interest by their great beauties all who cultivated 





There is no English translation of Melton's Travels. 
I rp] 


None of 
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them. His songs for one, two, three, four, and 
even eight voices, with pianoforte accompani- 
ment, are legion, and are all beautiful. His | 
pianoforte works are as numerous, and for the 
most part worthy of Beethoven; the same may 
be said of his concerted chamber music. Of his 
greater works, his Symphonies place him near 
Beethoven; his Choral works place him alone. 
[he “Paradise und die Peri,” is second to but 
few works of that magnitude. He must at some 
future time be better known, and then his fame 
cannot fail to extend far and wide. In Germany 
his immense genius is appreciated and his greater 
works performed: his minor writings Madame 
Schumann interprets wherever she plays. I fear 
I have been betrayed into a Note as well as a 
Query ; but when on the subject, I could not 
resist the inclination to subscribe my mite of 
applause to Robert Schumann's genius. 

Georce E. J. Powetn. 


Oxford. 

“Tue Sceerers.” — Who wrote the lines en- 
titled “ The Sleepers,” and commencing with — 

“ They are sleeping! Who are sleeping? 
Children wearied with their play.” 
A 

Rev. Tuomas Taackwetu. —I find that the 
Rev. Thomas Thackwell, Bachelor of Arts of 
Christ Church College, Oxford, was instituted | 
Vicar of Waterperry, Oxon, in 1607; and that he 
died at Waterperry in 1668, having held that 
living for sixty-one years, during the eventful 
reigns of James I., Charles [., the Commonwealth, 
and a portion of the reign of Charles IT. Can any 
of your readers inform me in what position of life 
his parents were ? SACERDOs. 

Warr. — Where was Wall, the Spanish diplo- 
matist, born? Mr. Buckle says (Hist. Civil., ii. 
106,) that he “was born in France of Irish 
parents ;” but the note on the passage shows that 
there is some doubt in the matter. GRIME, 

Warterrorp. — Baptista Boazio (temp. Jacob. 
I.), in his description of Ireland, has this passage 
in reference to Waterford : — 

“ The streets of it are very narrow and darke. Here 
no cut-throat Jewish vsurer is permitted to vse his diuellish 
occupation, that is, as Cato sayd, to kill men, or to live 
by the sweat of other men’s browes.” 

By what law were the people of Waterford 
secured against the chance of losing their “ pounds 
of flesh”? Is the ““d——h occupation” per- 
mitted now? If so, when was the permission 
given? By whom? 

Cuessporoucn Harserron, 5th Blues. 

WatTeR-MARK IN Paper. — Wanted, the date 
of Italian paper, bearing the water-mark “ Fio- 
retto.” Also, where manufactured (at Flo- 
rence ?). Siema Tau. | 


Cape Town. 


| 213, ed. 1849. 
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Queries with Answers. 


“ Miserrimus.” — A story, founded on the 
singular inscription in Worcester Cathedral, Afi- 
serrimus, was published in 1833, dedicated to 
William Godwin, Is the author known, or any 
foundation in fact for the story? Perhaps some 
of your correspondents can inform 

Tuos. E. Wixnrncton. 

Stanford Court. 

[This pseudo-biography, originally destined for pri- 
vate circulation, is from the pen of Frederick Mansell 
Reynolds, late of Wilton House, Jersey, eldest son of 
Frederick Reynolds, the dramatist. Miserrimus is pro- 
nounced by the reviewer in the Gents Mag. (March, 
1833, p. 245,) as “one of the most extravagant rhapso- 
dies of the ultra-romantic, or, it may be said, stark-mad 
school, which we ever set our eyes upon.” The real 
Miserrimvs of Worcester Cathedral was the Rev. Thomas 
Morris, Minor Canon of that Cathedral, and Vicar 
of St. John the Baptist, Claine, co. Worcester, who was 
deprived of all his preferments at the Revolution for not 
taking the oaths to William III. His necessities come 
pelled him to receive charitable support from the affluent 
He died in 1748, at the advanced age of 
eighty-eight. It was his last and earnest request to the 
friend who witnessed his final exit, that no monumental 
marble should relate who he had been, but that in allu- 
sion to his destitute condition, in consequence of the 
recent political changes, he ordered the emphatic word 
MIsErrimvs to be inscribed upon his gravestone. For 
Wordsworth’s Sonnet on this epitaph see his Works, p. 
Consult also Chambers’s Biog. Illustra- 
tions of Worcestershire, p- 310; and “N, & Q.” 1st S. iv. 


37; v. 354.) 


Nonjurors. 


Jonun Sairn, “Preacher of the Word at Cla- 
vering in Essex, and sometime Fellow of St. 
John’s College, in Oxford.” — Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” inform me where I will find bio- 
graphical information concerning this good old 
divine? I have got his folio, prefaced by Palmer 
and Sibbes, entitled An Exposition of the Creed, 
or an Explanation of the Articles of our Christian 
Faith (1632), and also the quarto of collected 
tractates under the quaint title of the Essex Dove, 
&e. (1629), but I have only the most meagre 
notices of him. Any references will much oblige 

r. 

[John Smith was born in Warwickshire in 1563; 
elected a scholar of St. John’s College, Oxford, 1577, 
where he obtained a fellowship. He succeeded Bishop 
Andrews as Lecturer in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London; 
and was presented to the vicarage of Clavering, in Essex, 
in Sept. 1592. Wood speaks of him as being skilled in 
the original languages, and well acquainted with the 
writings of the ablest divines. He died in Nov. 1616, 
and was buried in the church of Clavering. Wood's 
Athena, ii. 188, edit. Bliss, and Chalmers’s Biog. Dict. 
8. v.] 

“EprroMe oF THE Lives or THE KINGS OF 
France.” — Lowndes attributes the fvllowing 
work to R. Burton, and assigns to it the date of 
1693, quoting the White Knight’s copy as an 
authority: An Epitome of all the Lives of the 
Kings of France, translated out of the French 
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copy by R. B., Esq., 12mo, 1639. Upon refer- 
ring to the Catalogue of that I find the book 
described as Burton's Epitome; but of the date 
of 1639, which appears to be the date 


sale, 


correct 


[he error in assuming this to be one of Burton's 
productions is, therefore, traced to the White 
Knight's Catalogue. ‘That it is an error is evident, 





from the fact that Bu n's we public ition 
pp lin 1678 ; and | des, t le of Esquire 
viven to the translator, was one which on 
never u l. rh book consi ts of 344 pages, 
and valuable repertory of historical matter ; 
having, in addition to an raved title, numerous 

the French Kings, and is 
much suj very respect to the Burton 
histories or chap- book Can you inform me who 
the translator “ R. B., Esq.,” was ? REGULUS. 














rhe Right Hon. ‘I is Grenville has the following 
MS. note in his copy of this urce work: “ This book 
1s sold to me as o1 f the tra ts of R. Burton; but it 
s evidently prior to any by that author. It is suggested 
to me by Mr. Foss, that R. B. is probably Brathwait, 
ther ces of his being printed by Ok No account, 
how us to have been given of this a in 
ny of l aphical book We may further add 
that Brathwa V , The Lit of all Re n + 
pe : “Printed by N. and J. Okes 2mo 16 it 
ArcorrectuRAL Proportrion. -—In a Grecian 
lumn of good proportions, how far is the centre 
of gravity from the base ? LuMEN. 
We har t voured by our valued correspondent 
\. A. with f wing : I should have much plea- 
ire in wering tl uestion, but s ly understand 
your respondent’s intention. In the first place, t 
what order does he allude? If to the Doric, the most 
elebrati the Greek orders, | must remind him those 
jlumns have xo base; but stand immediately on th 
Ippet f the temple, which forms a stylobate. If, in 
eking to find the centre of gravity, he wishes to inves- 
rate th ability of the column, and its resistance to 
verthrow, he must take into account the proportion and 


ature. If, however, the 
e of marble of the form 
rea ed, the centre of gravity ? 

to remi him that the propor 
rmost materially. Th it Corinth are 

ind ‘ minutes high, while some at 
umeters, | module, and 13 minutes high. 
Aa rain, the centre of gravity will vary th the enta 
the column; the difference of this in the Doric order is 
very great, as he will see by looking into any of the 
publications of the Dilettanti Societ) If he a les to 
the Greek Ion rders, he will find, like 
the correspo s Roman orders, they differ a gre ; deal 
to proportionate height and 


irrangement of the entire entabl 
ly—Given, a pi 
olumn, 


tions of 





1s of 








or Corinthian ¢ 


inter se, entasis, 





rhe first the investigation will be, to find the 
ture of re cur of the section of the column. The 
t form oft to be the conchoid of Nicomedes, 
rhe solut f all problems relative to th urves isa 
branch of the higher mathematics, and mav be found in 
any of the numerous writers on that subject; but is much 


ittle general interest for your pages. ] 


too long, and of too 


tieratprc.—Can any of your numerous readers 
inform me to whom and when the following arms 
were granted, and in what family they are at the 
present time ? — 
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Sa. a chev. betw. three pigeons’ heads erased, 


ar. Crest, —a swan’s neck erased ar. betw. two 
ostrich f. thers erect of t! last. G. Curzon, 

rhese are the arms of Ghest or Guest, 1 also of the 
family of Just of Monk-Wearmoath, co. Durham 





Revlie?, 
PATOIS LANGUI! 


(2°¢ S. xii. 271, 309, 381.) 


LENGO MOUNDINO, AND D’OC 


Icannot help answering the question of P. §. 
Carey, asked in such kind words; but before 
doing so, pe rmit me to say a word on the three 
4 1estions of J. A. about Patois and Langue d’oe, 

» being the first in chronological order. 

“The Pitois now spoken in Languedoc and 
Guienne, resembles in the same degree the an- 
cient Langue d’oc, as the lang Robert of 
Gloucester, Chaucer, and Lydgate resembles that 
of Southey, Coleridge, and Byron. 

It language altered by time under 
several influences, the principal of which are, its 
contact with the French language, which French- 
ifies it, and its being now an almost unwritte: 
languag It is to wrong the Langue d’oc to call 
it PAtois. Patois is the bad French spoken in 
France north of the Loire by low uneducated 
people who murder both grammar and diction, 
Langue on the contrary, is a language quite 
distinct from the French, having less precision, 

curacy, and clearness, but being far more rich, 
sonorous, harmonious, and poetical. 

It is not possible to give in writing a complet 
idea of the pronunciation of any language. Who 
could write the differences in the pronunciation of 
thin the words Thomas, a thing, and I think ? 

[ do not know any combination of letters in 
Langue d’oe which do not exist in French. The 
Provencal and Langue d’oc pronunciation is much 
like that of Italian. It is exactly the same in 
respect to vowels with the exception of u, which, 
as in French, has preserved its Celtic sound, to 
be met with nowhere out of France and Pied- 





uage of 


$s the same 





d'oe, 





say the inhabitants of the latter coming from 
the G: us to diphthongs, these, correctly 
speaking, do not exist, each vowel being pro- 


nounced separately: in au the u gives up its 
Celtic sound to take the Italian: all consonants 
are wots as in Italian, except c, j, and z, 


which are pronounced as in French. 
Lengo Moundino, or Mondino, Toi 
The first instance in which we meet with 


word is in a Chanson de Geste of the fifteenth 
century, called 


¢ 


dona 


tlousain. - 


th 
this 


litta la Bertab, sur la 


Clemenca, 
generoso Guesclin, acistat 


} 


*‘Canson a 


guerra d’Espainia, fatta pel 
des nobles Mondis.”—“ Song for the Lady Clementia, 


called the Truth, on the Spanish war, waged by the gal- 
lant du Guesclin, assisted by the noble Mondis; that i 
to say, the nobles of Toulouse who followed him.” 





pad S, 


In 

illed 
pie e 
iry, 

youd 
3 to 











title 
Grin 


M 
dino 
mon 
the { 
nam 
mea: 
in t 
agai 
cuse 
Bru 
dina 
pref 
regr 





sed 
two 


ZON, 


[ the 


OC 


on, 


ho 
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In 1578, Thriors says, that Les Tolosains are 
illed “ Mondis mangio pastissous,” or “ Little- 
nie eating Tolosains.” In the seventeenth cen- 
; illustrious Languedocien poet, 
;oudelin, in a compliment to the pretty girls of 
us town, says, — : 


“ Douncos, 6 belos Moundineto 


iry, the most 





Or, s perl tlouret« 

Agrad boun « rnou 
Parlé toutjour a bostr’ 

k que bragandor ust 1 

\ l ta i’ rit de le 

Ou 1s demor 

La | t, la gra | 

Well then, oh beauti M l 
Ye ld, stars, pearls and nice wer 


Let a wood fellow 
Speak always in your honour, 
And boldly 1 


With 1 1 l 

Chat in ’ 

Beauty, G " I 
] 


The same poet, in his commentary, say 





‘Las fillos de Toulouse s’apelon per escay Moun 
mi pas de qualq WV nus, ni pel pl 
Moundenos que daut qu excell 
soun mondulwz, y ant itinados, gra 
l’autros s‘en trobon rh 
use are surnamed M 
xr becau they are 1 t! 
ecause, in a high d 
ean, and tastefully 
wld.” 
Goudelin is quite right to repel that origin. 


None but malicious people sing in France, 
“ Les bord la Gare 
Sont des endroits charmants, 
Les femmes y sont bonnes, 
Les maris complaisants.” 
But is the good Goudelin corr 
that Moundino d ot come from any Moun- 
dinus? His polite explanation could not apply 
to the warriors of Du Guesclin ; to 


t when he says 


“Le dret cami de? cel dins le pays Moundi.” 
Right Way to Heaven in the Moundine Country,” 
title of the Life of St. Benoit, by the Monk 
Grimaud ; nor to th 
* Re 


tien 
ion 


“The 


1il de Pouesios de la Muso Moundino,” — “ Se- 
t of Poems t roulouse Muse.” 

Mondi, Mondina, afterwards Moundi, Moun- 
lino, are the abbreviation of Ramondinus, Ra- 
mondi, Ramondin. When Toulouse was under 
the Counts Raymond,many things took the Count’s 
name: people called the lands, forests, coins, 
measures, weights, ramondins. 1 am confirmed 
in this opinion when, in criminal prosecution 
wainst a ‘Templar in 1385, near Toulouse, ac- 
cused of having ill-used a girl called Raymonde 
Brun, I read her name spelt Ramunda aliter Mon- 
dina, then Mundine. ‘The poet Palaprat, in the 
preface to his comedy, Les Empiriques, 1689, 
regrets that “‘ L’Academie des Jeux Floraux” of 


a 
3d, 
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Toulouse had discontinued the custom of reciting, 
on the Srd of May, verses in the Toulousaine 


neuag 

‘Qui par une djstinction accordée & la seule ville de 
loulouse est appelée Moundine . . Ce mot est venu 
des courtisans du Comte Raymor jw’on appelait Ra 


mondins., 
It is partisans, and not courtiers, that Palaprat 
tht to have said; for if the fair and silver- 
tongued Toulousain ladies deserve the 





praise 
which so many poets have lavished upon them, 
the gallant descendants of the Visigoths, the sons 
of the Albigeois, have deserved by their courage 
to be the heroes of many ballads, and in 1814 
they would certainly have thrashed the English, 
if the latter had not licked them ! A. ANSAS. 


EXCOMMUNICATION SINCE THE RE 
FORMATION 


(2% §. ix. 364, 428; x. 117, 154, 318.) 


\ correspondent inquires for instances of this 
practice in the Church of England in modern 
times, and several are given by others at the 
various references above,—the latest in the Eng- 
rlish Church being in the year 1740 (2"4 S. x 
117). Illness, travel, and irregularity in getting 
my “N. & Q.” in this distant land combined have 
long hindered me from sending you an extract on 
this subject from the Public Advertiser; and unless 
you consider it undesirable to re-open the subject 
in your columns, I think it will prove interesting 
to your readers. 

[he excommunication of the notorious Lord 
George Gordon took place on the 4th May, 1786, 
and while he was suffering the consequent penalty 
of imprisonment, a sympathetic correspondencc 
seems to have been carried on between him and 
John Roe, the husband (though, of course, not 
legally so) of one of the imprisoned women. The 
cases of these two persons are the latest that I 
know of in which excommunication has been 
earried out. The article in the Public Advertiser 
(Feb. 29, 1788) is headed “ Spiritual Court,” and 
is as follows :— 

‘On the 16th inst. the Rev. John I " ter of the 
congregation at Calverton, near Nottingh 1ddressed 
ther letter to the Right Hon. Lord Geo. Gordon, with 

of ‘their sufferings for this year past; and the 
rhamshire, to 
h 





t case 
minister’s answers to his accusers in Notting 
be laid before the public; and the two certificavils whi 
the Archbishop of York addressed to his Majesty against 





Mrs. R the minister’s wife, and Mrs. Bush, another 
member of the congregation, married in the manner of 
Q ers, praving his Majesty to command the bodies ot 
these women to be taken and imprisoned by their maiden 








ames, for contemning the keys of the which 
imprisonment his Majesty commanded a y. The 
King’s writ of ¢ ynmunicato cay iendo has been issued 


in very few instances since the Reformation from Pepery 
by the Lutheran Bishops, and never issues until such a 
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notification and petition as follows is presented to his 
Majesty from one of the Archbishops : — 


“¢To His Most Excellent Majesty, and our Sovereign 
Lord George the Third, by the Grace of God of 
Great Britain, France, and Ireland, King, Defender 
of the Faith, and so forth; William, by Divine Pro- 
vidence, Lord Archbishop of York, Primate of Eng- 
land, and Metropolitan, Health in Him by whom 
Princes rule and govern: 

“*We hereby notify and signify unto your Majesty 
that Mabel Morris of the parish of Calverton, in the 
peculiar jurisdiction of the Chapter of the Collegiate 
Church of the Blessed Mary the Virgin, of Southwell, in 
the county of Nottingham, bath incurred the sentence of 
the greater Excommunication, and hath been duly de- 
nounced excommunicate in the parish church of Calver- 
ton aforesaid, for her contumacy and manifest contempt 
of the law and jurisdiction ecclesiastical, in not appear- 
ing before the Worshipful William Rastall, Doctor in 
Divinity, Vicar-General of the Venerable the Chapter of 
Southwell aforesaid, or his lawful surrogate, or some 
other competent judge in that behalf, in the Chapter 
House of the said collegiate church, at a certain time and 
place appointed, and now lapsed, to answer certain ar- 
ticles, heads, or interrogatories concerning merely the 
good of her soul, and the reformation of her manners and 
excesses, she, the said Mabel Morris, having been pre- 
sented at the Visitation of the Venerable the Chapter of 
the Collegiate Charch of the Blessed Mary the Virgin 
of Southwell aforesaid, held the twentieth day of April, 
in the vear of our Lord One thousand seven hundred 
and eighty-five, by the then Churchwardens of Calver- 
ton aforesaid, for having had three bastard children, she 
having been lawfully cited to that effect, and openly, 
publicly, and often called and long expected, and in no 
wise appearing nor offering any excuse for such her neg- 
lect and delay; and in penalty for such her contumacy 
the said Vicar-General hath decreed her to be excom- 
municated, and hath excommunicated her in writing: 
In which said sentence of excommunication she hath 
stood and continued above the space of forty days, and 
doth still contumaciously stand, continue, and persevere, 
wickedly contemning the keys of the Church. And 
whereas our holy mother the Church hath no further 
power in this case to repress the obstinacy and contempt 
of the said Mabel Morris, We therefore humbly implore 
and intreat your said Most Excellent Majesty, in order 
to curb and repress the malice of the said Mabel Morris, 
according to the custom laudably observed within this 
realm, that your Majesty would command the body of 
the said Mabel Morris to be taken and imprisoned ; that 
so those whom the fear of God does not restrain from 
evil, the severity of the law may at length repress. And 
may the Most High and Omnipotent Almighty preserve 
your Majesty in safety! Given at York, under the seal 
of our consistory Court there, this twentieth day of Janu- 
ary, in the year of our Lord One thousand seven hundred 
and eighty-seven. 
satin ., }Joserpn Buckie. 

By decree. § Deputy Register. 


“«Wm. Campey, Proctor.’ : 

“N.B. The certificavit from the Archbishop of York 
against Mrs. Bush is exactly similar to this against Mrs. 
Roe, and they are still in prison in consequence of the 
King's writ de excommunicato capiendo.” 


In the same journal, for May 23, 1788, is an- 
other letter from the said John Roe to Lord 
George Gordon, in answer to one from that 
nobleman on the same subject. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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[2™ S. 

Some of your correspondents have referred to 
instances of excommunication in the Scottish 
Kirk. I think it would not be difficult to furnish 
many such instances; but I apprehend it is not 
what your correspondent wished to know. An ong 
the interesting family papers connected with Scot. 
land contained in your own columns I remember 
to have seen several mentioned, but to which J 
cannot more particularly refer, as my series of 
“N. & Q.” is in England. One case, however, in 
the sister Church of Ireland, quoted in “ N. & Q.” 
(2 S. x. 152), may be considered sufficiently in- 
teresting to be admissible : — 

“ He [ Bishop Bedell of Kilmore} deprived Mr. Bayly 
of the benefice into which he first intruded himself, and 
excommunicated him for his second intrusion into that of 
Mr. King, the translator of the Bible into Irish.” 

Ter Bex. 


Trevandrum, Sept. 1861. 





SALTONSTALL FAMILY. 
(2™ S. xi. 409, 434, 513; xii. 354, 373.) 

I have to thank Mr. W. Nott Sarnspury for 
affording me an opportunity of correcting a mis- 
statement I was led into as to the date of Gover- 
nor Winthrop’s departure, attributable in some 
measure to Prince himself; who (to quote his 
own words), “keeps to the Julian year” in his 
accounts, discarding the usual mode of computa- 
tion at that time (that is, the observing of the 
legal year commencing 25th March,) as “an odd 
way of reckoning.”* I can, therefore, confirm 
the statement Mr. Sarnssury has so conclu- 
sively proved, from other sources, that it was in 
1630 (on the 7th April) that the final departure 
of the Governor and Company took place. I did 
not, unfortunately, refer to Mr. Sarnsnury's pre- 
vious article before completing my own. Had I 
done so, the real facts would have been at once 
apparent, my allusion to other records being to 
a statement of Prince's, that the Charlestown re- 
cords “ place all this history in 1629” ; which was 
what I really intended to have stated, but mis- 
took the year.f A brief chronological account of 
the principal events previous to the final depar- 
ture and removal of. the Company to Massachu- 
setts in 1630, may not be without interest. After 
the transfer in March, 1628, of certain lands from 
the Council of New England, Mr. M. Cradock 
being chosen Governor, and Mr. Thos. Goff Dep.- 
Governor, on — 

“ June 20, 1628, Captain Jno. Endicot, with his wife 


* Vide pp. 5, Part 1; and 174, Part 1. 

+ Prince says, in a note (p. 174, ut sypra): “ From the 
odd way of reckoning the 4th March next” (i. e. the 
date of the Charter) “to be in 1628. Dep.-Governor Dud- 
ley, Mr. Hubbard, and others, wrongly place Mr. Endi- 
cot’s voyage after the grant of the Royal Charter; 
whereas he came above eight montlis before.” 
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and Company, sail in the ship ‘ Abigail’ from Weymouth 
for Naumkeak, in New England, being sent by the Mas- 
sachusetts patentees at London to carry on the planta- 
and be 


n there, make way for the settling a colony, 


their agent to order all affairs till the patentees them- 
selves come — 
* Mar. 4, 1629” (1 “King Charles, by Charter, 
nfi P ate nt p* the ‘Massachussetts col ony. 
“ Governor Cradock sworn in Chancery; 





Deputy-Governor Goff, and 11 assistants, sworn; as also 
Mr. George Harwood sworn treasurer.” 

“April 30. Mr. Endicot elected Governor” in th 
lony, with others, to aid in the government, and a 
ordingly.” 


-Bonaventure ” 





*Commission sent out ace 


“May 4. The ‘ Georg sails first from 


sle of Wight;” on llth “Sail from thence, the 
‘Lyon's Whelp’ and ‘Talbot,’ —the planters in the 
‘Lyon’s Whelp’ go from Somerset and Dorset 
‘June 3... 3 Ships, the * May-flower,’ ‘Four Sis- 
wa an 1 Pils rrim,’ . sail from England.” 
July 28. Gov. Cradock proposes, “ That for the ad- 


rancement of the plantation, the inducing persons of 
orth and quality to transplant themselves and families 
hither, and other weighty reasons mentioned, to trans- 
tthe government to th se who shall inhi abit there, and 
not continue the ordinate to the Company here. 
of this 


The 


ferred, on — 





same sul 


consideration matter being de- 


vents for and against removing the 
England ” being ordered, “ Sir 
Ven, with others they 
the removal ;” and the 


Aug. 28. “ Argui 
f government to New 
R. Saltonstall, Mr. Johnson, Capt. 
think fit, prepare arguments for 
next day, Aug. 29, on their “ Report, the generality of 
the Company vote, * That the patent and government of 
the plantation be transferred to New,England.’ 

Oct. 20... . “The Court having “received extraordi- 
nary great « seed ition of Mr. Jno. W inthrop, both for 
hisintegrity and sufliciency as being one very well fitted 
for the place, with a full consent, chuse him Governor 
for the ensuing year, to begin this day, who is pleased to 
accept thereof.” With him were also elected “ Mr. 
Humphrey, Dep.-Governor; and for assistants, Sir R. 
Salstonstall,” and seventeen others, not however entirely 
the same as those included in the Charter. 

Jan, 15, 1630 (162°). ‘The Council for New England... 
seal a patent to Wm. Bradford and his associates” for 
the incorporation of New Plymouth. 

Feb. 10. Last General Court of the Massachusetts 
Company in England. About this time are collected 
“at South Hampton and thereabouts, a fleet of 14 sail 
furnished with men, women, children, all necessaries, 

n of handicraft, and others of good condition, wealth, and 
quality, to make a firm plantation in New England, be- 
tween 42 and 48 N. Lat.” 

Mar. 18. First meeting of the “ 
ants at South Hampton.” 

Mar. 25. A Court held on board the “ Arbella.” Mar. 
‘9 being Monday, the four principal ships—the “ Ar- 
lla,” “ Talbot,” “ Ambrose,” and “ Jewel,” — riding at 
Cowes, and ready to sail; at 10 they weigh, and get to 
Tarmor uth; where, on 7th April, they sign, as already 

ate ,* rhe Humb le Request,” which was “ printed in 
ndon, 1630.” 














Massachussetts assist- 








It will be seen from this account that, properly, 
all the transactions recorded from the granting 
of the Charter to the last meetings held “at South 
Hampton” | belong to 1632; and I would also re- 

mark, that the names recorded as accompanying 
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the Governor are not those of the “ principal un- 
dertakers that are themselves gone over,” as it 
will be seen that several departures during the 
yeur 1629, besides others that followed the Gover- 
nor, contained many of “wealth and quality’ 
whose names are not given. 

The Calendar of Colonial State Papers supplies 
no doubt, many interesting particulars not else- 
where met with; yet, in Prince’s account, there 
are to be found many proofs of the piety and sin- 
cerity of the first emigrants, recorded in touching 
and simple narratives of the privations, early dis- 
appointments, and dangers of these settlers on a 
rude and inhospitable shore ; who, whatever may 
be thought of their wisdom, or the conscientious 
motives that induced them to leave home and 
fatherland, must still claim our sympathy, and 
even brotherly regard—and more especié my when 
the descendants of these very men are at this 
time torn asunder by faction, and seasoning to 
the world the lamentable spectacle of a fratricidal 
war: deprecated, we would hope, by many right- 
minded and thinking men amongst themselves, as 
by all who value peace and the thousand blessings 
attending in her train. I regret having pro- 
tracted this discussion to such a length; deeming, 
with Mr. Sainspury, the subject to be one of 
great importance, especially at the present junc 
ture of affairs. Henry W.S. Tayrtor. 

Southampton. 

Mr. W. No&t Sarnspury is certainly right in 
assigning the departure of Sir Richard Saltonstall 
in 1630, and not in 1629. Several corroborative 
passages might be taken from the History of the 
Colony of Massachusetts Bay, by Thomas Hutch- 
inson, late Governor (my great-grandfather) ori- 
ginal Boston edition, 1764. 

On the 28th of July, 1628, several gentlemen 
of repute made a proposal to the then existing 
company to take their families over to America : 

“In consequence of this new resolution, the members 
of the corporation which remained in England were to 
retain a share in the trading stock, and the profits of it 
for the term of seven years. The management of it was 
committed to five persons who were going a viz J. 
Winthrop, Sir Richard Saltonstall,” &2.—P. 13 

“The 20th of October [162%], at a anne Court of 
governor, deputy, and assistants, and the generality, a 
new choice was made of governor, &c., consisting of such 
persons as had determined to go over with the patent. 
John Winthrop was elected governor, John Humfrey de- 
puty-governor, Sir Richard Saltonstall [and seventeen 
others ] assistants.”—P. 14 

We then merge into the year 1630. When the 
party were at Southampton ready to embark, 
March 18, several changes were-made in their 
sap gta — 

“Even after they were on board the Arabella, Mr. 
Dudley was chosen ‘deputy- To in the room of Mr, 
Humfrey, who staid behind.”—P. 1 
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he Arabella, on board which was the governor and 


veral of the assistants, left Yarmouth [Isle of Wight 
i the 7th and 10th of April. On the 7th th 

r, an divers others on board, signed a paper directed 

their brethren of the Church of England, to remov« 


misconstructions, and to ask their pray 

This paper is given in full at p 
No, ] It is dated “ From Y 
Arabella, April 7, 1630." Amongst the st 


487, Appendix 
rmouth, aboord the 


ibserib- 





ing na appears * Ltich. Saltonstall.” The Ara- 
ella arrived at Sal the 12th of June, 1630 
At p- 15 is the followi gy note: 

Sir Richard Saltonstall was the first named iat 
tot six original patentees. Although he rem i but 


i short time in New En 
promoting tl 


of whl 


rland, yet his heart was set upon 
He sent over two of hi 

magistracy, and continued 
England, until after 


lson of Sir 





» colony. 
h was chosen into the 
in it, except while he was 
the year 168 Sir Richard was s or gran 
Richard Saltonstall, Lord Mavor of London in 1597 He 
lived many vears after his return to England. I have 
seen his name among the commissioners for the trial of 
Lilburn, or some other offender against the state. By a 
will made in 1658, he gave a legacy to the college in 
New England. His great-grandson, Gurdon Saltonstall, 


absent in 





was many years cov or of Connecticut: and some of 
his posterity in that colony and the Massachusetts are in 
esteem and honour to this day. Sir John Foche, a city 
knight in King William’s reign, married his great-grand- 
daughter.” 


P. Hurcurnson. 


WILLIAM 


(2™' S. xii. 369, 


STR¢ 


IDE. 
141.) 

G. W., by confusing together two different per- 
sonages of the same name, has rendered his ques- 
tions rather difficult to answer. Does he wish to 
know the history of William Strode, “the mem- 
ber ?” if so, the Calendar of State Papers for 
1628, 1629, specify him then as son of Sir William 
Strode of Devon, and there is no doubt he is the 
same individual who, representing Beer Alston, 
in that county, in the Long Parliament of 1640, 
was one of the five whom the king attempted to 
We are told by various authorities that 
he died in September, 1645, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey, from which his remains were 
ignominiously removed in 1661. 

On the other hand, William Strode, M.P. for 
Ilchester in the Parliament of 1640, was son of 
William Strode of Shepton Malet, clothier, and 
Elizabeth his wife, daughter of J ‘flery Upton, of 
Wormister, in the parish of Wells, co. § 
He was in early life a merchant and traded in 
Spain, but returning from thence with a fortune 
he married in 1621, Joanna, daughter and heiress 
of Elward Bagnard, Esq., of Shepton Malet. 
About this time he purchased the manor of Bar- 
rington (the fine old manor-house of which is 
still standing) of Martock and other places. He 
distinguished himself by his opposition to the 


arrest. 


Somerset. 
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| pears to allude. 
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king’s authority in Somersetshire, and in 1637 
even allowed the sheriff to distrain a cow of his, 
rather than pay his quota of the ship-money. The 
State Papers abound with notices of him during 
this period, and he appears to have been a soure 
of trouble and annoyance to the king, the bishop, 
and the sheriff. In the Register of Barrington 
his funeral is recorded on September 20th, 1666, 
and his will is preserved. In conclusion, will G 
W. allow me to point out that this Strode had no 
property at Somerton, though members of 
his family had, and that Glastonbury never at- 
tained to the dignity of a borough. 13 
particulars of the Somersetshire Strode will | 
found in Symon ls’s Di ry (Camden Society), pag 
32, though Symonds makes the fatal mistake o! 
considering him as “one of the five,” in which k 
is followed by Collinson (//istory of 
and others; but perhaps the amusing in- 
stance of the tenacity of the mutual claim to him 
is in Burke's County Gentry, where, under th 
line of “ Chetham-Strode of Southill, Somerset,” 
of “ Strode of Newnham Park, Devon,” 
(two different families, bearing different arms) 
he is assign “l to both, —the latter being, of course, 
the proper line to which “one of the five” be- 
longed Artuur Pacer. 

P.S —The connection betwee William Strode 
of Barrington, and the Howes of Somerton 
owing to the marriage of Elizabeth, daughter of 
the former, “ John Howe, the sonne of 
George Howe of Colebarwicke (sic) E | = April 
20th, 1659 or 1 


some 


Some cur 





Somerset) 
most 


and that 


was 


with 


60 —( Barrineto hegwiste? 


QUOTATIONS WANTED 
(2™4 S, xii. 394.) 
‘ The Kin 
This saying seems involved in obscurity. Mr 
Halliwell, in his Nursery Rhymes of England, 
p- 20, gives the following version, which slightly 
differs from that 
B. P.: 
“The King of Fran 
With twenty thous 
The Kin r of Fi in 
And ne’er went 


And prefaces it by th 


r of France,” & 


given by your correspondent 


tup the h 
and men; 
came down tl 


up again.” 


following note :— 
“In a little tract, called 77 
from the North, 4to, Lond. 
ton’s Song.’” 

This fact is mentioned in Mr. Collier’s Hist. 
Dram. Poet., vol. ii. p. 352; and also in the pre- 
face to Mr. Wright's % litical Ballads, printed 
for the Percy Society. It is perhaps a parody on 
the popular epigram on “ Jack and Gill.” d do 
not know the period of the battle to which it ap- 
G. W. M. 
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“ One step to the death-bed,” é 
from a fragment of Shelley's, 
Kexrick Wrerorp 


iese lines ar 
led The Dirge. 
Clifton. 
One of the quot tions wanted 
is to be found ina poem by Lord Byron, which 


*O smile not on my sullen 
Your corr spondent does not quote quite ace 
eurately. The proper words are :— 
* Mine is that settled 
rhe fabled Hebre 


Which dare not look beyond the tor 
And cannot hope for rest bef ° 
G. 
fhe lines which H. misquotes are a portion o 
‘The Problem,” one of Mr. Emerson’s most 
striking poems, and should be r as folloy 





‘I like a church, I like a « 

I love a prophet of the soul; 

And on my heart monastic a 

Fall like sweet strains or pensive smile 

Yet not for all his faith can see, 

Would I that churchman be.” 
Poems, 2" l. publ. Routledge, 1850, p 


H. (2.) 








Rarepa Wanuicotr (2™ S. xii. 430.) — This 
Ralph Walcott was of a Lincolnshire family of 
that name. The granddaughter of Richard Wal- 
cott of Walcott, co. Lincoln, married Richard 
Cecil of Burleigh, who died in 1552. (Yorke’s 
Unio of HTonour, 1641, p- 51). rhe seal of 
Thomas or William, Earl of Exeter, of the seven- 
teenth century, quarters the arms of Walcott 
(Add. MS. B. M. xxxvi. 162) and Lord Bur- 
leigh; her son’s arms are similarly quartered in 
Willes’s Poem ita, 1573. In the List of Gentry 
f Lincoln returned by commissioners, 12 Henry 
VI, Wm. Walecote de Spaldyng is mentioned. 
(Fuller’s Worthies, i. 170; ii. 13, 24). On Sept 
20, 1643, Humphrey Walcott, Esq., received an 
injunction to levy forces in the county of Lincoln. 
(Oldfield’s Waynflete, App. p. 17). On June 4, 
1653, he was returned M.P. for the shire with Sir 
J. Brownlow. (Parl. Hist. iii. 1409; Tract, 4to, 
Lond. 1654, p. 3); and in a Tract, 4to, Lond. 
1642, p. 21, entitled A List of the Field Officers 
Trish Expediti m under the e mmand of 

Philip Lord Wharton, occurs this « ntry —“ Tro ps 
of Horse, Corporal Ralph Walcot, 3° Troop.” 
Any further information with regard to this family 
will be gratefully received by ; 
Mackenzie E. C. Watcort 





AUSTRALIA: WHEN FIRST DISCOVERED (2" S. xii. 
366.) —I have but just had my attention called 
toa letter signed B. H. C. inserted in your im- 
pression of the 9th Nov., which bears reference to 
myself. This letter, written in a very courteous 
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| correct; but there is ereat deal of pr 
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pirit, adverts to a notice in The Chronicle of th 
honour which his Majesty, the late excellent and 
much lamented King of Portugal, had 
pleased to confer upon me, but at the same time 
throws a doubt upon the correctness of the date 
(1601) of that first authenticated discovery of 
Au tralia, th of which by 
e was one of the reasons for which that honour 
was conferred. ‘This doubt would not have re- 
mained on the mind of your correspondent, had 
it occurred to him to give due weight to the word 
“authenticated” in the notice in The Chronicle, 
or still better, to consult my letter to Sir Henry 
Ellis of March Ist, 1861, printed in The Archwo- 
logia, in which I first announced that discovery, 
is well as my Early Voyages to Terra Australis, 
printed for the Haklnyt Society in 1859. In 
these will be found not only an analysis of all 
those earlier indications of Australia referred to 
by B. H. C., but still more 
on MS. maps of the first half of the sixteenth 
century, with arguments to lead the reader to t 
approximate date of that early, but as yet, unau- 


been 


earliest ant ement 


import nt ones based 


thenticated discovery, which preceded by some 
seventy years what is at present the earliest « 
thenticated discovery, which took pl ice, 2 or- 


rectly stated by The Chronicle, in 1601. 
R. H. Masor. 

British Museun 
(2 S. xii 
s sverely 
ctical 


“Exceptio prRoBpat ReGuram” 
347.)—The expression is not, I suppo 


truth in it: for — 

1. The fact that a circumsta is remarked, 
shows it to be exceptional, that is, that the rule 
is otherwise ; for we do not observe events which 


} 


happen according to rule. 
2. The exception defines the 
the limits wherein it applies. 


rule, by showing 


3. An “exception” arises from the conflict of 

} ° } rt ' ; 
one rule with another ; and thus frequently raises 
violent presumption of the general correctness 
of both. Jon J. Barpwett WorKarp, M.A. 


Except 0 firmat reguiam in ne that is, 
when an exception is expressly made, it mort 
pointedly declares the rule to be binding in all 
eases ; for example, in the English Church, “ All 
s, except Christmas Day ;” 
therefore ; Friday is 
a fa because the Church expressly says what 
exception she makes to her general rule, and she 
does not make that. mm. Be 


Lé iceptis ; 


Fridays are fast day 
an ordinary saint's day on 


Kxicuts Too Fat to Ripe (2™ §, xi. 89.) — 
“Nimis pingui homini et corpul 
idimere solitos, scilicet minus idoneum ratos es cum 
tanti corporis pondere ad faciendum equitis munus, Non 
enim poena id fuit, ut quidam existimant, sed munus 


res equum 








sine ignominia remittebatur; tamen Cai. in oratione 
quam De Sacrificio Omisso scripsit, objicit hane rem 


| criminosius, uti magis yideri possit cum ignominia fuisse ; 
' 
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quod si ita accipias, id profecto existimandum est, non 
omnino inculpatum neque indesidem visum esse, cujus 
corpus in tam immodicum modum luxuriasset exuber- 
assetque.”—Aulus Gellius, Noctes Altice, |. vii. c. 22, ed. 
var. Lugd. Bat. 1666. 


U. U. Club. 


Bastuisks (2 §, xi. 506; xii. 57.) — Basilisks 
were too common in the seventeenth century to 
rarrant me in saying that I have caught the very 
one mentioned in the Oxford Guide, but the 
dates and the descriptions are consistent with the 
“ foreigner” who died at the Hague, being Signor 
Govaro, who could not sell his basilisk at Oxford: 

“ Advena quidam hic Hage anno 1681, moriturus Basi- 
liscum, quem vocabat reliquit. Litis autem de lana hac 
caprina suborte fama ad nostras pervenit aures, Visendi 
itaque cupidus letale spectavi monstrum, quod pedis fere 
unius longitudine ¢ raja quadam eflictum alas, et ne 
quid deesse videretur, terna capite gerebat cornua. In- 
curvata ei cauda veluti unco spicuii in morem wre mu- 
nita, pedesque galli gallinacei omniaque ad horrorem, 
vulgique captum efformata erant. Figura plane ei talis 
erat, qualem celeberrimus Joh. Jonstonus clarissimusque 
descripsit Vedelius.” —C, Stalpartii Vander Wiel, Odbser- 
vationes Rariores, p. 480, Lugd. Bat. 1687. 

Vander Wiel devotes thirty-one pages to the 
unnatural history of basilisks, and the way in 
which they are manufactured. 
or read elsewhere of the “ clarissimus " Vedelius, 
but I collect that the title of his book is Vedelii 
Miscellanea, Medica, Physica, Curiosa. The His- 
toria Naturalis, of the “ celeberrimus ” Johnston 
is also referred to. FirzHorPxkins. 

Garrick Club. 


Nornorne Berxevey (2™ S. xii. 385.) —In 
1764, the barony of Bottetourt was claimed by 
that gentleman ; and in his petition signed by him, 
and in his case printed for the House of Lords, 
the name is spelt Norborne and not Norbonne. 


J. R. 


Saints on Minan Catueprar ((2™ S, xii, 368.) 
—It is five-and-forty years since I visited Milan 
Cathedral. Its length is about 460 feet, and its 
breadth about 170; but measuring across the 
transept about 270. The height from the pave- 
ment to the summit of the crowning statue of the 
B. Virgin is about 400 English feet. I ascended 
to the highest point accessible, the gallery below 
the needle on which the statue of the B. V. Mary 
stands, 12 feet high ; from which gallery the view 
of the wide plain of Lombardy, and the distant 
chain of Alps is quite enchanting. The cathedral 
is roofed with large slabs of marble, forming a 
pavement, on which you may walk nearly all 
round the enormous building. The number of 
statues was stated to me at that time as 4000, but 
how many may have been since added, I have no 
idea. One seemed to be walking about a grand 
city when on the roof, and admiring numberless 
fine buildings; such was the impression caused 


IL. B.C. | 


I have not heard | 
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by the beautiful pinnacles, spires, and statues on 

every side. There are 52 pillars in the interior 

of the cathedral. F. C. H. 
I think the following extract from Jtineraire de 

o 
U'Italie Septentrionale, par A. J. Du Pays, will 
I ’ ) 

supply all the information sought for by Navy- 

FANT: — 

“Pour pouvoir apprécier cet immense édifice, il faut 
gravir jusqu’au haut de la pyramide centrale: on sera 
étonné de la multitude des terrasses, de la profusion des 
escaliers et des aiguilles. Quand elles seront toutes 
terminées, il y en aura 135, y compris la pyramide cen- 
trale, surmontée d’une statue de la Vierge en bronze 
doré (4 mét. 165). Tout un peuple d’anges et de saints 
s'éléve vers le ciel du sommet de ces aiguilles. On estime 
& 1923 le nombre des statues existant a l’extérieur; a 
l'interieur, on en compte 679.” 

G. W. M. 


It is very little known that, in a very out-of- 
the-way place, on the roof of this cathedral, are 
two wonderful statues by Michael Angelo. They 
are said to represent Adam and Eve, not as they 
were in Paradise, but some years after their ex- 
pulsion, when toil, “care, and age had begun to 
tell upon their frames. I could learn no further 
account of them. Can any of your readers give 
me their history, and the reason why they are 
placed where so few can see them ? A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 


Murray (North Italy, 1847, p. 150) : — 

“ Tt is calculated that the niches and pinnacles of the 
exterior will require a population of about 4500 statues. 
Of these about 3000 are executed, besides the basso 
relievos.” 

I was there in 1852, and find the following 
memorandum of our information from the Cus- 


| tode: — 





“The Duomo has altogether, inside and out, 6616 
figures. When complete, there are to be 10,000; but 
nothing had been done to it since the revolution of 1848.” 


Isapen AND Exizasetu (2™ S. xii. 364)— 
Your correspondent Firzuorxkrns cannot, he says, 
see the slightest analogy between Jsabel and Eli- 
zabeth. Yet there is quite as much as between 
Jacob and James, and indeed more, for Jacobus is 
James, and Jacob is used only for the patriarch, 
the son of Isaac. The fact is, that Elizabeth in 
Spanish is Isabel. Look into a Spanish calendar 
for July 8, the Feast of St. Elizabeth of Portugal, 
and \you will find “ Santa Zeabél Reyna de Portu- 
gal.” In like manner, on November 19, “ Santa 
Isabel Reyna de Ungria.” F.C. Hf 

“Every one ror nimsetr” (2™ §. xii. 381.) 
— In Proressor pe Moreay'’s interesting article 
upon “ Raining cats and dogs,” he states as his 
opinion, that the common saying “ Every man for 
himself,” is only an abbreviation of “ Every one 
for himself is care for all.” Is it not rather 
an abbreviation of the more common proverb, 
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“Every one for himself, and God for us all ?” 
What is the origin of this saying? I fancy I have 
seen one, or else my familiarity with it arises 
from once having heard a certain learned divine 
preach against the use of it. G. W. M. 


Praincte Famiry (2™ S. xii. 326.) — The enly 


book I have on the subject is the Memoirs of 
Walter Pringle of Greenknowe, who was born in 
1625, to which is annexed a genealogy of the 
Pringles. I think it is very likely that the family 
settled on Bowmont Water would live in the old 
barony of Clifton, and would be an offshoot from 
the Pringles of Torwoodlee. In 1509, William 
Pringle of ‘T'orwoodlee had a charter of the lands 
of Clifton. In the seventeenth century, the lands 
and barony of Clifton and Linton were divided 
among the families of Pringle — Ker, Twedie, 
and Pott (Retours). They were of the old ex- 
tent of 407. (Retours.) 
Mare-Battle. The parochial schoolmaster might 
be able to give some information from the session- 
books if the name of the farm is known. 

Thomas Pringl¢, the poet, was born at Black- 
law in 1789 in the parish of Linton. His grand- 
father first became a tenant of it in 1759; they 
were cadets of the Whytbank family, and his 
great-great-grandfather occupied the farm of Yair 
(now the sesidenes of the family). He lived in 
an old peel at the foot of the Cray Hill of Yair, 
on ‘Tweed This colony of Pringles emi- 
grated to the Cape. T homas Pringle returned 
again to this country, and after his death Mrs. 
Pringle’s family emigrated to Canada. It is not 
likely that the poet’s ancestors can be the family 
alluded to by your correspondent. 

JAMES TURNBULL. 


side. 


Briery Yards, by Hawick, N.B. 


Carrrat PuNIsHMENtTs (a0 S. xii. 397.) — The 


case quoted from Lord Nugent reminds me of 


one | have heard of in Hertford. Several years 
ago, while Mr. Wilson was governor of the gaol, a 
man was condemned to death, but the warrant for 
his execution did not come down at the expected 
time. Mr. Wilson subsequently employed the 
man to go of errands into Hertford town; the 
man always returned punctus ally to the prison, 
and he was made useful in a variety of ways. 
One day the man was digging gravel in the field 
opposite the county prison, when the warrant 
came down for his execution. Mr. Wilson sent 
for him, and he was hung, I am told, the very next 
morning. ‘The man’s crime was not stated to me, 
but the execution seems, under tle circumstances, 
to have been no better than a judicial murder. 
W. B. 
Nassav-Saarwerpen (2™ S. xii. 170.) — In 
reply to the inquiry respecting the title Nassau- 
rerwenden, I beg to inform HerMENTRUDE that 
Count Gerlach I. died in 1361, leaving two sons 


Clifton isin the parish of 


Adolph, of Idstein and Wiesbaden (extinct 1605), 
and John of Weilburg and Saarbriicken. The 
latter town is now in Prussian territory, but the 
county of Saarwerden, now called Saar Union, is 
in France. They became princes in 1688. Carl 
Wilhelm was the last prince of Nassau that bore 
the title of Saarbriicken, and on his demise in 
1803 it seems to have been abandoned. On the 
occasion of the Peace of Luneville, probably in 
consequence of the great mediatization of that 
year, the Transrhenane outlying states were ab- 
sorbed into Lorraine, when Nassau was indem- 
nified with the small lordships or portions of 
the archbishoprick of Mainz, which lie within its 
present boundaries. His successor, Frederick 
Augustus, did not take the title of Saarbruck, 
was one of the earliest adherents to the Rhein- 
bund, was created duke in 1806, and died in 
— when the line of Saarbruck became extinct, 
and all the Nassau territories on the right bank 
of the Rhine devolved upon the distant branch of 
Weilburg, which had parted from the main stock 
on the death of Count Louis II. in 1625. Saar- 
briicken and Saarwerden were separate counties ; 
and, as the maps of those periods show, not even 
bordering on one another. ‘They were both ac- 
quired separately through marriages of the Nas- 
sau family, and it is probable that the latter may 
have been at some time the appanage of some 
obscure younger branch. If there is any date 
upon the bier at Strasburg it might throw some 
light on the subject. C. H. K. 


Tue Bisuors or Exeter anp Worcester (2 
S. xii. 247, 297.) — It is probable that H. E. W. 
has never heard of the mot, which if not vero is ben 
trovato, in which the first-named bishop spoke of 
the second as “ my very singular brother.” 

Witiiam Fraser, D.C.L. 


Alton Vicarage, Staffordshire. 


EartTHQuakes In Exoianp (2 §. xii. 327, 356, 
397.) — In January or February, 1852 (I think), 
there was a considerable, but partial, shock of an 
earthquake in England. I then resided in a 
northern suburban street of this town, and about 
four in the morning I was awoke by two or three 


| sudden jerks, and I found that my feet had been 


| quake at the time, 


quite jerked out of the bed. I got up, and looked 
out of the window, when the sky i in all directions 
presented a curious lurid appearance. I then went 
down stairs, and found a sofa in the parlour 
pushed considerably out of its position, and the 
seat-cushion off one end, and lying on the floor. 
I concluded that robbers had been if the house, 
and commenced a search, but found everything 
right except a clock in the back kitchen (leading 
to the yard) which was also out of its place, 
and had stopped. I had no notion of an earth- 
and thought no more of the 


| affair until morning, when, between nine and ten, 
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At the northwest corner of the | Mstonr ov Moxawranwoutn Ax ae 
ras a wall enclosing a timber yard, Wanted by J it Hempnall, Long Stratton, Norfolk 
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Wqul etiously “if I had 
caused the earthquake?” Then, for the first 
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time, 
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‘othe: 


Llouse or CospurG . xii. 396.) — L suspect 
that in 1961 ithe volution ‘nor the end 
reigning family will 
of Brunswick. Do 
unsmit the name of 
i notice 
sur! 
DI your correspon nt 
Watien), the surname of George LII. 
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i bout 1030 Al erto Azo 
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wo horns of'a dilemma: either the Prince's 
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